























ARRIVAL OF THE RECRUITS. 


BREAKING AWAY; 


OR, 


The Fortunes of a Student. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH ERNEST AND THE COMMISSARY 
VISIT CANNONDALE. 


M® PARASYTE, angry as he was, had 

sense enough left to see that he could 
accomplish nothing by remaining longer at 
Camp Fair Play. The spirit of freedom that 


prevailed there was unsuitable to his consti- 
tution. 
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*¢*T go, but I return,’” said he, in the lan- 
guage of Catiline to the Roman senate. : 

‘* When you return we shall receive you with 
all due respect, Mr. Parasyte,” said Harry Val- 
lington. 

Mr. Greene chuckled, and shook his fat sides 
with suppressed mirth; and it was plain the 
principal had a very doubtful ally in the per- 
son of the deputy sheriff. And the ill-mated 
pair walked towards the landing, where we 
saw them embark, and leave the shore. 

‘Mr. Parasyte has more pluck than I gave 
him credit for,” said Bob Hale, after we had 
silently watched the departure of the boat. 
“*Isn’t it a pity a man who knows so much, and 
is such a good teacher, should be a tytant?” 
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“‘ He is intellectually great and. morally lit- 
tle,’ added the parson, with a savor of the 
cloth he was destined to wear. ‘‘ He has always 
been politic, and we have felt his tyranny only 
in little things, which are all the more mean 
because they are small. He is now fully 
roused; he is too obstinate to back out, even 
when he knows and feels that he is in the 
wrong; and now he will lay policy aside. I 
tell you, fellows, you must make up your 
minds for a hard battle, for Mr. Parasyte is 
in earnest. He will leave no stone unturned 
to reduce us to subjection; and if I mistake 
not, ‘breaking away’ will prove to be no joke. 
If any of the students feel like giving up, now 
is the best time to take the back track, for the 
farther we go the deeper in the mire we shall 
be. If there are any who are sick of their 
bargain, they had better say so now.” 

“No!” “No!” “No!” shouted the boys, 
till the sound became a unanimous voice. 

‘*T see you are all of one mind,” continued 
Vallington. ‘I deem it right to tell you now 
that, in my opinion, Mr. Parasyte is no con- 
temptible foe to deal with. He will make a 
good deal of trouble, if he does not cause 
much anxiety, and perhaps suffering, in our 
ranks.” 

** What can he do?” asked one of the boys. 

““T don’t know. He hasn’t told me what he 
intends to do, and probably he will not,” re- 
plied our chief, facetiously. 

‘* Can’t you guess?” asked another boy; and 
there seemed to be a general desire to antici- 
pate the terrible things the principal would 
attempt in order to reduce the rebellious pupils 
to subjection. 

“‘T am no Yankee, and I can’t guess. 
mention several things he might do.” 

‘Tell us, if you please!” called out one of 
the more timid of the boys. 

‘* Very likely he will attempt to starve us out 
by surrounding the island with boats, and pre- 
venting us from obtaining provisions. He must 
know that we have a very small stock of eata- 
bles on hand,” 

‘* We will trust to our commodore to break 
his lines, if he blockades our camp,” laughed 
Tom Rush. 

‘He may come with a force of men in the 
night, and take away the boats.” 

‘* You said we should keep a watch at night,” 
suggested Fred Mason. 

‘*We hope the commodore will be able to 
protect his squadron,” said Bob Hale. 

“*T shall do my best to insure the safety of 
the boats, or to run the blockade, if one is 
established,” I replied, with becoming mod- 


I can 
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esty; and in fact I was getting so excited over 
the prospect, that I rather hoped there would 
be an attempt to blockade us, or to carry off 
the boats, that I might have an opportunity to 
exercise my. talent for navigation and strategy. 

_ And Mr. Parasyte may collect a force, and 
come over to capture the whole of us. He can 
charge us with stealing his boats, or some- 
thing of that sort. He has already obtained a 
warrant for the arrest of Thornton, and to have 
him taken away from us would be about the 
worst thing that could happen,” said Vallington. 

‘We will not let them take him,” interposed 
a belligerent student. 

*¢ What will you do?” 

“ Pitch the sheriff overboard,” replied the 
spunky speaker. 

‘That will not do,” I added. ‘I hope no 
fellow will think of such a thing as resisting 
an officer of the law.” 

“No, that wouldn’t do,” continued Valling- 
ton. “If Mr.Greene could not arrest Thornton 
because. he was out of his county, Mr. Parasyte 
will get a sheriff from the proper county to do 
the job.” 

* That’s so,” said Bob Hale. ‘ He will do 
his worst, you may depend upon that.” 

**T have an idea!” I shouted, under the in- 
spiration of my new thought; and it really 
seemed to me like a brilliant suggestion. 

‘¢ What is it?” demanded our leader. 

‘¢ Suppose we change our quarters?” 

‘* Where shall we go?” 

“To Pine Island. It is about seven miles 
from here, or nine miles and a half from Park- 
ville,” I answered. 

“What shall we gain by moving?” asked 
Vallington, deeply interested in my proposi- 
tion, 

“Several things. We are now six miles 
from Cannondale, where we must procure 
our provisions, while Pine Island is less than 
three. 

“ That's a decided advantage, if we are to be 
starved out,” added the commissary. 

“It is so far from Parkville that our move- 
ments could not be observed from the shore,” 
I continued. ‘‘And Pine Island is at least 
four times as large as Cleaver Island, which 
would make it four times as difficult to 
blockade.” 

‘Pine Island! Pine Island!” shouted the 
rebels, in concert, as they began to perceive 
the advantages of the proposed location. 

_. “If the fellows don’t object to working a 
part or the whole of the night, we might be in 
our new quarters before morning; and if we 
keep a good lookout, we may stay there two or 
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three days before Mr. Parasyte finds out where 
we are.” 

“ Pine Island! Pine Island!” was the chorus 
which came from the throng of boys, all-of 
whom had gathered near the bluff. 

“Those in favor of moving to-night, say 
ay,” continued Vallington. © 

"“ Ay!” shouted the students, with one voice. 

‘“/Those opposed, say no.” 

There was not a-dissenting voice. 

‘It is a unanimous vote,” added the leader. 
“Commodore Thornton, you are charged with 
the execution of this order, and you will make 
your preparations accordingly.” 

‘*But what shall we do for provisions?” 
asked the commissary, troubled about the 
proper administration of the affairs of his de- 
partment. ‘* We must have something to eat 
before dinner-time to-morrow; and if we are 
to keep out of sight, I don’t see how we are to 
get anything.” 

“Perhaps Commodore Thornton can afford 
us some information on that subject,” said 
Vallington. ‘Our safety and success depend 
mainly upon the vulgar things which the stom- 
ach requires.” 

“There is a good breeze now, General Val- 
lington, and —” 

The students interrupted me with a hearty 
laugh at the new title I had given to the 
parson. 

“ A truce to titles,” laughed our leader. 

‘You call me commodore, and I think it is 
no more than fair that I should give you your 
proper title.” 

“But you were duly elected commodore of 
our squadron.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I move that Henry Val- 
lington be created general-in-chief of all our 
forces, by sea and by land,” I continued. 

“Second the motion,” added Bob Hale. “I 
call upon the secretary to put the question.” 

The question was put by Fred Mason, and 
carried, unanimously. 

“T am very much obliged to you for the 
honor you have conferred upon me; but we 
can hardly afford the time now to talk about 
titles. You were going to say something about 
the breeze, Commodore Thornton.” 

“T say that there is a good breeze now, 
General Vallington; and I think, if the com- 
missary is ready, we can reach Cannondale in 
the Splash by nine o'clock. It is half past 
seven now,” I replied, looking at my watch. 

“The commissary is all ready,” said Tom 
Rush. 

“What time shall you return?” asked the 
general. 
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‘* By eleven or twelve. I think the fellows 
had better turn in, and sleep till we return,” I 
suggested. ‘There will be time enough then 
to load the scow, and reach the island by day- 
light.” 

The general approved of this idea, but was 
afraid the boys were too much excited to sleep. 
I called those who had been detailed to serve 
as boatmen to assist in putting the Splash 
into the water, and, with Tom Rush alone, 
started for Cannondale. The breeze was 
fresh, and before the time I had mentioned 
we landed at our destination. 

Since I had owned the Splash, I had spent 
all my vacations and holidays, and indeed all 
my spare time every week day when boating 
was practicable, on the lake. A spirit of ad- 
venture had prompted me to make long trips, 
and I had sometimes spent half the night in 
my lonely cruises. The darkness, therefore, 
was not an obstacle with me to the navigation 
of those familiar waters. I knew every point, 
headland, bay, and inlet, at midnight as well 
as noonday.” 

Lake Adieno, though a fresh-water lake, 
was not always the smoothest of navigation. 
Its shores were nearly level land, and there was 
nothing to shelter it from the blasts when the 
wind blew; and, with an uninterrupted reach 
of twenty miles from east to west, old Boreas 
had room enough to kick up quite a heavy sea. 
In a strong north-west or south-west wind, 
boating on the lake was no child’s play. 

We landed at Cannondale, and secured the 
Splash at the steamboat pier. For several 
years I had purchased the groceries for the 
cottage of my uncle; and since I had owned 
the sail-boat, I had as often procured them at, , 
Cannondale as at Parkville, and I was nearly 
as familiar with the streets of the former as 
with those of the latter. 

We found a grocer and a provision-dealer, 
of whom Tom Rush purchased the supplies 
we needed. Of the former the commissary 
purchased ten kegs of crackers, and a variety 
of small stores, and of the latter sixteen hams, 
twenty pounds of salt pork, and twelve bush- 
els of potatoes. At the baker’s we obtained all 
the soft bread on hand—about a hundred 
loaves. These articles amounted to more 
than the assessments levied on the members, 
but Tom and I made up the balance. The pro- 
vision-dealer harnessed his horse and carted 
the stores down to the pier; andy grateful for 
the patronage we had given him, and the cash 
paid him, he asked no troublesome questions ; 
and we simply told him that the goods were 


for the school, which was then camping out. 
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The Splash was loaded to her utmost capa- 
city, and we decided to land the stores at Pine 
Island before we returned to our companions. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH ERNEST CONVEYS THE STUDENTS 
TO PINE ISLAND. 


E landed the provisions at Pine Island, 

and being still favored with a fresh 
bréeze, made a quick run over to Cleaver 
Island. It was bright moonlight now, and 
very pleasant sailing on the lake. As we 
approached the landing-place, I discovered a 
row-boat pulling round the point below. My 
first thought was, that Mr. Parasyte was pay- 
ing a second visit to the camp, intent upon 
carrying out the threats he had uttered. 

‘Can you make her out, Ernest?” asked 
Tom: 

“It is a boat full of men or boys —I don’t 
know which,” I replied. ‘* We will run down 
to her, and see what she is.” 

“Tt may be Parasyte.” 

“Very likely it is,” I added, heading the 
Splash towards the intruder. 

** What shall we do if it is?” 

**T don’t know that we can do anything but 
keep an eye upon him. I have a great mind 
to serve him as he did me yesterday — run him 
down, and sink his boat; but I won’t do it.” 

I decided, however, to give him a scare; and 
with all sail drawing well, the Splash going 
through the water at a rapid rate, I ran di- 
rectly for the row-boat. When we came 
within a few feet of the intruders, the fate 
that stared them in the face was too much 
for their nerves. They sprang to their feet, 
and begged me not to run them down. It was 
a startling scene for them; but at that moment 
I put the helm up, and ran astern of the row- 
boat, just grazing her as we went by. 

**Boat ahoy!” I shouted, as I put the helm 
down, and the Splash came up into the wind 
on the other side of the row-boat. 

“* Don’t run into us,” said one of the boys in 
the boat, whose voice I recognized as that of 
Bill Poodles; and by this time I had found 
that Mr. Parasyte was not one of the party. 

“Who are you?” demanded Tom Rush. 

‘It’s me,” replied Poodles. 

“Who's me?” 

It was a disgrace to the Parkville Liberal In- 
stitute that any member of the school should 
use such execrable grammar, and we were not 
quite willing to believe that the party were fel- 
low-students, with the exception of Poodles, 
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from whom nothing better in “the shape of 
correct speech was to be expected. 

“*T’m Bill Poodles — don’t you know me?” 

** Bill Poodles!” exclaimed Tom, in disgust. 
‘What do you want here?” , 

**We have come over to see you,” said 
another in the boat, whose voice was that 
of Dick Pearl. 

** Well, what do you want?” 

‘* We want to join you,” answered Pearl. 

**T don't know that we want you. Have you 
any news from the shore?” added Tom. 

‘¢ We can tell you all that has happened since 
you left. We ran away after supper to join 
you,” said Pearl. “If you will let us in, we 
will do all we can to help you.” 

*“T don’t know; I will speak to the general, 
and if he is willing, you’ may join; but you 
can’t go ashore till he gives you leave.” 

Pearl, who seemed to be the leading spirit 
of the recruits, promised to wait off the shore 
till Vallington had been informed of his re- 
quest, and his answer returned. The Splash 
filled away, and we landed at the point where 
the scow lay. We found that our enterprising 
general had not been idle during our absence. 
The tents had been struck, and the materials 
put on board the flat-beat. Everything was 
ready for the departure to Pine Island. 

The approach of the row-boat had been 
noticed by the vigilant sentinels on the bluff, 
and the whole company had watched our in- 
terview with the new comers. Tom Rush 
reported on the case to our general, and it was 
necessary to act upon the request of the party, 
for admission to the camp. In this matter 
there was less unanimity than had before been 
manifested, and several of the students were 
opposed to granting the request. Bob Hale 
was the most earnest among them, and de- 
clared that Bill Poodles, Dick Pearl, and the 
rest of the party could not be trusted; they 
were mean fellows, and we should be better 
off without them than with them. They were 
the “creatures” of Mr. Parasyte, and they 
would make trouble if we admitted them. 

It would have been well for us if this advice 
had ‘been ‘heeded, as the sequel will show; but 
it was not. Some of our best declaimers urged 
that there was power in mere numbers; and 
the strength of an harmonious union was yield- 
ed to this idea. The vote was in favor of per- 
mitting the recruits to be received; but a very 
respectable minority voted ‘against it. Bob 
cheerfully surrendered the point, and Poodles 
and his companions were invited to land. 
When they came on shore, Vallington ques- 
tioned them in regard to their intentions. 
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They all made fair promises, and assured the 
general they would be good and faithful 
subjects. 

Tom Rush had reported on the provision 
question, and gladdened the hearts of all the 
fellows when he stated what bountiful supplies 
of ham, bread, potatoes, and coffee had been 
deposited on Pine Island for the use of the 
party. 

‘‘ Now, we are all ready to move,” said Val- 
lington. ‘* The boats are all loaded, and we 
submit the rest of the job to the skill of Com- 
modore Thornton.” 

‘“ Move!” exclaimed Dick Pearl, and in the 
bright moonlight I saw him glance anxiously 
at Poodles. 

““We have decided to break up our camp 
here, and move to Pine Island.” 

“ Be you?” said Poodles. 

“ We de,” answered Vallington. 

“If we had known it, I don’t know that we 
should have come,” added Pearl. 

“What possible difference can it make to 
you whether we camp at Pine Island or at 
Cleaver Island?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tt is too late to back out now; you have 
found out where we ave going, and ‘you must 
go with us, to help keep the secret,” said our 
general, decidedly. 

Pearl and Poodles looked at each other, and 
evidently wished to consult together; but there 
was no opportunity. 

For my own part, 1 was not satisfied with 
their conduct, and I determined to keep a close 
watch upon them; for it seemed -to me, from 
their appearance, that they intended to make 
mischief. I whispered my suspicions to Val- 
lington, who thought it was well enough to 
keep an eye upon them; but he did not believe 
ten such fellows as they were would attempt to 
interfere with the plans of the company. I 
assured him Pearl was a smart. fellow, and 
under his lead the party might make trouble. 

As the wind was not only fresh, but fair for 
our passage to Pine Island, I rigged one of the 
tent poles as a mast for the flat-boat, intending 
to save the boys the hard labor of towing her 
seven miles. I secured another pole across 
the mast for a yard, to which I bent on the 
canvas of one of the tents for a sail... There 
was a heavy steering oar in the boat, which 
answered the purpose of a rudder. | Having: 
adjusted all. this gear to my. satisfaction, we 
pushed off, and I took my station at the helm 
of the flat-boat, which was crowded with boys. 

I appointed Bob Hale, who had some expe- 
tience as a boatman, to the charge of the 
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Splash, though, as a matter of prudence,-I 
directed him to set only the jib and mainsail. 
The row-boats were towed alongside the scow. 
The sail fully answered all my expectations, 
and the old “‘ gundalow” actually made about 
three knots an hour under her new rig. The 
students stretched themselves on the tents, and 
very likely some of them went to sleep, for it 
was now two o’clock in the morning, and most 
of them were tired out, and gaped fearfully. 

It was daylight when we ran into the little 
sheltered bay where we had landed the goods 
from the Splash. It was quite chilly in the 
morning air, and the fellows were glad of the 
exercise required to unload the scow and pitch 
the tents. But in a couple of hours the work 
was done, and the weary laborers were glad 
enough to stretch themselves on the beds of 
pine foliage in the tents. All the boats were 
hauled into an inlet, where they could not be 
seen by any passing craft on the lake, and I 
felt that everything was safe. 

Everybody was worn out, and I think every- 
body went to sleep, even to the sentinels, who 
were stationed where they could give notice of 
the approach of ‘any intruders. I was so ex- 
hausted myself that I should have slept if I had 
known all the deputy sheriffs in the state had 
been after me. And there we all lay till noon, 
buried in slumber. And when we awoke there 
appeared to be no life anywhere but on the 
island. The lake was calm and silent, and 
from the distant shores not a sound came to 
disturb us. 

When the boys did wake they were wide 
awake, and immediately voted that ‘‘ breaking 
away” was a capital idea. It was then unan- 
imously resolved that it was time to have 
something to eat. The boys had had some 
experience in the culinary art in previous 
campaigns, and we had all the pots, kettles, 
and pans provided for such occasions. A fire 
was made in the woods, near the centre of the 
island, where it was hoped the smoke would 
not betray us, and potatoes and ham were 
soon hissing in the pans. About twenty of 
the students were employed in this work, — 
peeling potatoes, and preparing the pork and 
bacon, — while only four of the most expe- 
rienced were intrusted with the care of the 
actual cooking. We had a big meal, though 
we had no knives and forks, or plates. The 
company was divided into messes of ten each, 
there being one large tin pan for each, from 
which the boys took the ‘“‘ grub” with sharp- 
ened sticks or jackknives. We enjoyed it 
quite as. much as we did our dinners at the 
Institute. 
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We passed a quiet day, without interruption 
from within or without... We neither saw nor 
heard anything from Mr. Parasyte, and the 
Poodles party behaved better than we had ex- 
pected, so that we had learned to trust them. 
The necessary work of the camp was all we 
could do, and when night came we were glad 
to turn in at an early hour, for we had not yet 
fully’ recovered from the fatigues of the pre- 
vious day and night. 

It was ordered by the general-in-chief that 
the watch during the night should be relieved 
every two hours, and that three should be on 
duty at once. A sufficient number of the com- 
pany were detailed for this purpose, and a 
tent apart from the rest assigned to them, that 
others might not be disturbed when the watch 
was changed. How faithfully this watch per- 
formed their duty we learned from the devel- 
opments of the next day. 

I turned out about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, intending to try my hand at fishing with 
Bob Hale and Tom Rush. We went down -to 
the inlet where the squadron had been securéd, 
to obtain one of the row-boats. 

There was not a boat there! 

Even the old scow had disappeared, and the 
Splash was nowhere to be seen! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—e———___— 


DE LA VERNY.—A LIVELY RAOB. 


BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 
Il, 


MAGINE a mountain road in France, with 

a gendarme on the back of a horse which 
prances wildly about, refusing to obey the rein. 
In the woods thag skirt the road a Frenchman 
is dashing ahead at a furious pace, leaping 
dexterously from rock to rock, tearing through 
clinging underbrush, panting with excitement. 
It is my friend Camille De la Verny, the revo- 
lutionist. For several minutes he pursues his 
wild race ;_ and then, feeling much fatigued, he 
pauses to listen. All is still, save the rippling 
of a little brook near by. He is thirsty;. and 
lying down upon his breast, he drinks fever- 
ishly of the cool water. Suddenly he hears 
in the distance the crashing of branches and 
the footsteps of his pursuer’s horse. The gen- 
darme is coming. He springs to his feet and 
flies onward. Soon he reaches the foot of the 
mountain, and close by beholds another, whose 
sides are bare of trees except in spots here and 
there. Up this he ascends, and looking back 
occasionally, can sce his pursuer, now nearer, 
now more remote; and the fugitive’s hopes 
fluctuate according to the distance that inter- 
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venes... At times the horseman would disap- 
pear from sight, to reappear at another point. 

Finally Camille reached a spot which seemed 
inaccessible to the horseman, unless by mak- 
ing a detour of a mile or more, But distance 
or difficulties. never discourage a French gen- 
darme, and the pursuit was continued. Camille 
was very tired, but he hardly dared stop a 
minute to breathe and rest. At last he reached 
the foot of the colossal rock that proudly 
crowned the mountain, and surveyed it with 
an inquiring eye. Full three hundred feet it 
towered up. The only visible point of access 
was through a crevasse which divided the 
western side of it, as if.it had been cut with a 
gigantic axe. A few climbing plants helped 
him to ascend some twenty or thirty feet; then 
one of these gave way, and he rolled down at 
a fearful rate. His fall was providentially 
deadened by a thick mass of vines whose 
branches were twisted together. 

Although his. face and hand were now cov- 
ered with blood, he immediately began to 
climb again, this time trying the frail supports 
more cautiously than before. He soon reached 
a point where he had to go over fifty feet 
like a chimney-sweep climbing a chimney. It 
took him‘long to accomplish this ascent, but 
at last he succeeded. The remainder of the 
way was comparatively easy, as the rocky pro- 
jections became numerous, affording a toler- 
able foothold. He soon could leave the cre- 
vasse and trust himself to. the now rough and 
rounded surface, and he was soon upon the 
summit of the rock. Walking to the edge of a 
beetling precipice, he looked over and saw his 
pursuer sitting quietly on his horse below, 
“waiting,” said Camille, “‘ no doubt, for me to 
go down again!” 

But my friend had no intention of going 
down at present. He amused himself by 
loosening some stones and throwing them at 
the gendarme’s head. The consequence was, 
that the officer concluded to give up the chase, 
and retire from his exposed position. 

When fairly satisfied that he had left, Ca- 
mille began to prospect for an easier descent. 
After many exertions and much wandering 
about, he reached the opposite side, effected 
the descent, and proceeded on his way to St. 
Nasaire.. Late at night he reached his desti- 
nation, and his various severe bruises and con- 
tusions. received proper attention. 

He saw that gendarme again, a short time 
afterwards, under different circumstances. Ca- 
mille was then at the head of an army of revo- 
lutionists, and he captured the geadarme, and 
confiscated the same horse that had given him 
such a lively race for his life. 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN MEMORIES. 


BY REV. E. P. THWING. 


N the Valley of the Pemigewasset, three 
quarters of a mile from the Flume House, 

is the Poot, for many years the summer haunt 
of the famous John Merrill, whose amusing 
oddities, no less than the natural beauties of 
the place,‘ attract thousands of visitors. A 
company of lively New Yorkers and Bostoni- 
ans, on this occasion, pushed their way through 
the woods to pay the old philosopher a visit. 
We found him and his ark of a boat just where 
they long have been, at the foot of the steep, 
winding, and somewhat perilous path which 
leads to the Pool. This deep excavation seems 
hewn from the granite of the mountain to hold 
the waters of a beautiful cascade. The width 
of the Pool is a hundred and fifty feet, and its 
depth forty feet. Mr. Eastman’s description 
in his excellent hand-book of the mountains, 
and Kilburn’s beautiful stereographs of the 
spot, render needless any further account of the 
place where our party were asscmbled. 

Having enjoyed a sail on the water, and a 
taste of a so-called ‘‘ mineral spring,” we all 
begged the boatman to give us one of his 
scientific lectures. He accordingly arose in 
the boat, bared his head, and begun eluci- 
dating his wonderful theory of creation. Not- 
withstanding frequent interruptions and ludi- 
crous questions, he kept his temper admirably. 
“T say, old man,” inquired one, “what’s the 
difference between hemisphere and atmos- 
phere?” ‘ Please talk louder, for we’re very 
deaf,” chimes in another. “ How can John 
Franklin’s men see on the inside of the globe, 
so deep in the hole you speak of?” asks a 
third. With an answer for every questioner, 
the lecturer proceeded with great gravity, and 
concluded by offering for our inspection a copy 
of a royal despatch, supposed by him to have 
been received from England several years ago 
through Lord Napier, of which this is a copy. 

“AERIAL MANSION, HiGH PrtLacoppy, RoyaL RaMPARTs, 

THAMES TUNNEL, July 4, Anno Domini 1857. 
“Victoria Regina and Albertus Princeps to his August 

Highness, Hon. John Merrill, Director of the Pool, 

Arctic Philosopher, Practical Philanthropist, &€., &c. 

““Monsieur : I am commanded by Her Most 
Gracious Majesty’s Royal High Butler to com- 
municate to your obsequious Highness the 
most transatlantic compliments of “Alid El 
Kader, and to acknowledge the receipt of your 
most learned, antiloquent, and circumambient 
state document, dated August 28, 1854, which 
has been under the profound consideration of 
the Grand Lama ever since. The Grand Lama 
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fully concurs in’ your new view of the hole in 
the earth, and believes it was caused by a de- 
rangement of the North Pole, affected by the 
scintillations of the hyperborean Aurora Bo- 
realis, which have ‘shaken the bark of Sir 
John Franklin from the outside into the inside 
of the pole,’ as you say. 

“The Grand Lama takes this opportunity to 
express to your obsequious Highness the great 
satisfaction which the Most Grand Butler of 
Her Majesty feels after the perusal of so learned 
a document, and begs to salute you as a man 
of transcendental prognostications. 

“By royal command and my own royal 
pleasure. 

“Signed in the grand culinary department 
with a royal goose-quill! 


ICTORIA, BY ALBERT.” 


As we were about to take our departure we 
asked the old philosopher to sing. Reverently 
taking off his hat, he began Old Hundred, to 
the words, ‘‘ Be thou, O God,” leading off on 
the bass, while the crowd joined in the hymn. 

As to whether the old man’s story is a shrewd 
money-making scheme, or whether he really 
believes it, and is deranged, or not properly 
ar-ranged, mountain travellers do not agree; 
but all affirm that an hour at the Pool is a 
delightful episode in a visit to the Pranconia 
Notch. 


—_——_.¢—____—_ 


GRANDPA’S STORY. 
BY FRANK S. FINN. 


GRANDPA!” shouted little Freddie 

Lee, climbing up into his grand- 

father’s lap; ‘‘I do wish you would tell mea 
story. I shouldn’t be so restless if you would.” 

“Well, Freddie,” replied his grandpa, ‘‘ what 
kind of a story shall it be? — a fairy tale?” . 

*O, no; a real live story —one that will 
make me shiver; one of your own adventures 
which really happened.” 

“Once upon a time,” commenced the old 
man; but he had scarcely spoken the words 
when he was interrupted by his grandson, who 
exclaimed, — 

“Don’t commence fairy-story way; I’d like 
it better to be, ‘When I was a boy.’” 

** Well, when I was a boy I fear I was not so 
contented as I ought to have been, for I had 
a good home, kind parents, plenty to eat, and 
clothes enough to wear.” 

““Why wasn’t you contented, grandpa?” 
said Freddie. 

‘Because I thought farm-work was too 
hard; and, living in a small town, I had not 
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the advantages of attending. school as city 
boys have. I read enough of foreign coun- 
tries, their customs and manners, to make me 
yearn to learn more, Now, this I knew could 
be accomplished by going to a large school; 
and once I set my mind upon going, I never 
remained quiet until father and mother knew 
of my wish.” 

“Were they willing to, have you go, 
grandpa?” 

“They reluctantly consented at last, for 
they were aware that no one could wrest a 
good education from me.” 

‘* How did you go, grandpa? — in the cars?” 

‘* We did not have cars in those days, Fred- 
die; nothing but a lumbering old stage-coach, 
which passed by the school to which I was 
going. Mr. Ledlaw was@the teacher’s name, 
and a kind man he was to his ‘ band of chil- 
dren,’ as he always called his. school-boys. 
Poor man! But I should not say Joor, for he 
is better off in his heavenly home.” 

‘**Is he dead, grandpa?” 

“Yes, Freddie, he has been dead many 
years.” 

‘‘ Well, go on with the story.” 

‘“‘T arrived at last at the academy, and soon 
learned the routine of school duties. Every 


study came easy to me, save composition; 
somehow that was exceedingly difficult for 
te to write; and as the penalty of appearing 
in the recitation-room without one on the day 
they were required, subjected us to the punish- 
ment of rising earlier the next morning to 
write one, you may be assured I tried hard to 


fulfil the requirement. One morning, how- 
ever, I failed to bring it; and Mr. Ledlaw, 
after obtaining the others, asked me for mine. 

**T have none,” I replied. 

** And why have you not?” he asked. 

‘* Because I cannot write one.” 

‘** Cannot, Harry! thats a very strange word 
to come from one who is so smart as you 
generally are, and I can take no such excuse 
from you. You know the penalty, which is, 
that you must rise two hours earlier to-morrow 
morning, and accomplish your task.” 

**T thought Mr. Ledlaw was extremely harsh 
and unreasonable; and as I foolishly imagined 
that I really could zo¢ write the composition, 
I resolved, during the afternoon, to run away 
in the night, thus escaping my bugbear. The 
time came for the boys to go to bed, and_I did 
up all my clothes in a little bundle, and. un- 
dressed myself, got into bed, and made up my 
mind that as soon as the house was still, I 
would make my escape.. Thoughts _flitted 
through my mind of the adventurous life I 
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was to.lead,.and that after I had been. away 
some time, I would return to father and moth- 
er, who would be so glad to see me that they 
would readily forgive me for my runaway 
frolic: still, I kept thinking until my eyes grew 
heavy, and I fell asleep. 

“I thought I heard aclock strike twelve ; so I 
jumped up, dressed myself, throwing my bun- 
dle over my shoulder, and taking my shoes in 
my hand, I crept down stairs, and got out of 
one of the lower windows; then I stopped and 
put on my shoes, thinking what a fine thing 
it was to be free from the restraint of school; 
and I really thought how happy the old trees 
must be — for they had no.compositions to 
write. 

‘¢T wandered along until I heard footsteps 
behind me; and imagining that my escape had 
been discovered, I hastily hid myself behind a 
large tree, hoping whoever they belonged to 
would pass me by unnoticed. Two young 
men, whom I had never seen before, and who 
were as villanous a looking pair as I could 
ever wish zof to see again, now came along 
and. seated themselves to rest in front of the 
very tree where I had secreted myself. 

‘*T say, Griffith,” exclaimed the elder of the 
two, ‘‘ if we only had a smart boy now to help 
us in our work while we are breaking into 
some store, he could be keeping a sharp look- 
out, I-wish we could come across such a boy; 
I'd take him along pretty quick.” 

“*Q, grandpa, I commence to shiver,” cried 
little Freddie, clinging closer to his grand- 
father. : 

‘Well, Freddie, 7 shivered with fear myself 
when I heard this man talk, and I was almost 
afraid to. breathe lest the least sound should 
discover me.” 

‘“‘Pve often thought,” said the one called 
Griffith, ‘‘what a good idea it would be to 
break into, old Ledlaw’s school some dark 
night and. kidnap one of the boys. I reckon 
the youngster would have a harder time with 
us than with the schoolmaster; but thieves we 
is, and thieves we must remain; and our ap- 
prentice must be equal to the masters, even if 
he does get a few years in the state’s prison.” 

‘“Come along,” broke in the other; ‘“ we'll 
be late. at our work; and it won’t do to let 
daylight catch us,” 

“Greatly to my relief the two men arose and 
left; but I was so frightened that I did noth- 
ing but, tremble ;. my teeth chattered like dice. 
At last I got up, determined to take the op- 
posite direction to that the thieves had gone. 
I walked until I came to a little tumble-down 
hut, almost covered by the dark foliage that 
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grew around it. Seeing a light in the window, 
I mustered up sufficient courage to draw near 
to it. The door was swinging to and fro; but 
between its motions I caught a glimpse of an 
old white-haived woman rocking in front of 
the fire. I knocked; but receiving no answer, 
I made bold to enter, and overheard the old 
woman say, — 

“It’s high time I was dead! Only two sons, 
and they as bad as crime can make them. 
They care not for the old mother who loved 
and brought them up. I pray night and day 
that they may reform, and my prayers may be 
heard.” 

“Do not feel so badly,” said I, going close 
up beside her. 

“Who are you?” cried she, in astonish- 
ment. ‘ You’re not a spirit—are you?” 

“No, my good woman, I am only a runa- 
way school-boy that wants a lodging for the 
night, which if you will: give me, I will, bless 
you forever.” 

“T’ll let you have a place to sleep to-night, 
for you are the first person that has said a 
kind word to me this many a day; but you 
must return to your school in the morning.” 

“QO, that I will, as early as it is light.” 

“At that instant footsteps were heard; the 
door swung open, and the two men I had seen 
before entered. 

“Hold!” cried the eldest, espying me. 
“Who have we here? A boy, as I live! the 
very thing we were in search of. You go 
along with us, young man.” 

‘He shall not,” exclaimed the old woman, 
who was no other than their mother; ‘steeped 
as you are in crime yourselves, you shall not 
lead this innocent boy into guilt.” 

“Don’t you fear,” I spoke up; “ for I won’t 
go with them.” 

“You won’t, eh? We'll see about that; ” and 
raising a large cowhide, he was about to bring 
it down over my shoulders, when I awoke, and 
found myself in my bed at Mr. Ledlaw’s school, 
for my midnight adventure proved to be noth- 
ing but a dream. 

“But, grandpa,” broke in Freddie, ‘‘ you de- 
ceived me, for I wanted a ¢rue story — some- 
thing that really happened.” 

‘* Well, that was a true story, for it happened 
* that I really did dream all I have told you; but 
let me finish it. I got up and dressed myself 
(this time in reality), sat down and wrote all 
I have told you, which answered for my com- 
Position; it saved me from disgrace; and I 
assure you that my dream fairly cured me 


. . . . 
of ever wishing again to run. away from 
school.” 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 


OUR DOG “TRUSTY” AND THE 
“HEPER.” 


BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


EERHAPS you will now like to hear some- 

thing about the “pets” I had in India; 
so in this sketch I will tell you about our faith- 
ful dog Trusty. I have already given you a 
description of the baby elephant and tiger; but 
you shall hear of several other pets, which 
were not quite such unusual ones. 

Trusty was the dog which saved my father 
from the jaws of the tiger, as perhaps you will 
remember. He was of the “ pointer” breed, 
quite small in size, and spotted with white and 
black. The name which had been given him 
was singularly appropriate, for a more trust- 
worthy dog never existed. 

Though so small, he had the most undaunted 
courage, and consequently made an admirable 
watch-dog. He guarded the house at night 
with sleepless vigilance, and was always at his 
post when evening came. He not only guarded 
us from thieves and robbers, but he was also 
famous for keeping away the jackals. He 
would take his station upon the veranda as 
soon as it was dark, and the moment he heard 
their howls in-the distance, he would prick up 
his ears; and if he became certain that the 
unwelcome musicians were approaching the 
dwelling, he would run towards them and 
chase away the whole troop. It was amusing 
to watch him, and see how noiselessly he 
would do it. Without a bark or a sound, he 
would rush towards the jackals, and they 
would be ignorant of his approach until he 
was close upon them, and then—there was 
a scattering! How the squalling creatures 
would scamper! for, as I said before, the 
jackals are very cowardly, and frequently al- 
low their “‘ concerts” to be rather unceremoni- 
ously broken up. After Trusty had thus given 
them notice that their musical performances 
were not pleasing to the inmates of the neigh- 
boring dwelling, and that they had better 
withdraw to a respectful distance, he would 
return to his station on the veranda, and 
tlre resurne his vigils. If the jackals came 
back; he would again drive them away; so 
that our slumbers were very rarely disturbed 
by their howls. 

The affection a dog often has for its master 
has been remarked, and our dog Trusty was 
no exception to this noble trait of the dog 
character: He was remarkable for his devoted 
attachment to his'owners. My father relicd 
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so much upon his fidelity and watchfulness 
that whenever he set out on a journey he 
would ask me to let Trusty go with him; and 
I willingly spared my pet, for I knew how use- 
ful he could be to him. Trusty would never 
lose sight of my father, but seemed to have 
constituted himself his special body-guard. 

When we used to take the overland journeys 
on our elephant, Trusty would accompany us, 
sometimes on foot, and sometimes we would 
take him up with us into the howdah when we 
were passing through a jungle or crossing a 
stream. He was indeed one of the most faith- 
ful and affectionate of dogs, and it was no 
wonder that we became so much attached to 
him. But, alas! too soon he came to an un- 
timely end. 

I will tell you how he died. Wildcats are 
numerous in India, and there is one species 
called the ‘ heper,” which is very trouble- 
some; for it has rather thievish propensities, 
and scruples not to steal fruit and strangle 
poor unlucky chickens whenever it has a 
chance. It resembles a cat, but is somewhat 
larger, and has a narrow-pointed face, and 
bushy tail striped with curious rings of brown 
and white. Its bite is poisonous to dogs and 
cats, and produces in them that dreadful dis- 
ease called the mange. It is very sly and cat- 
like in its nature, and causes much annoyance 
by its depredations. It is fierce when attacked, 
and makes a formidable use of its teeth and 
claws. The propensity to scratch, bite, and 
spit, makes it very unpleasant to encounter 
these creatures at any time, but especially at 
night. 

One dark evening I was going to a neigh- 
boring bungalow, and had nearly ascended 
the long flight of steps, when suddenly I was 
startled by an angry snarling. and spitting 
close by; and the next instant I caught the 
gleam of two shining eyeballs as something 
leaped past me to the ground. It proved to be 
a heper, which was prowling round the house, 
and had been alarmed by my approach. I 
shall never forget the fright this encounter 
gave me; for when I heard the snarling on 
that dark night, I did not know what savage 
creature might be crouching near. 

One of these disagreeable hepers had becoffhe 
very troublesome to us. It had made so many 
inroads upon our fruit and chickens that we 
determined to put a stop to its depredations. 
A strict watch was kept, and the next time it 
was heard prowling in the vicinity, the alarm 
was given, and a party started in pursuit. 
Trusty and another dog assisted in the chase, 
and hy dint of lanterns, weapons, and swift 
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feet the créaturé was successfully pursued and 
overtaken. The dogs first came up with it, and 
both. pursuers and pursued closed in for a des- 
perate struggle. 

It was not long before the héper rolled over 
in the agonies of death; but it-was not van- 
quished until it had made good use of its sharp 
teeth and claws. Though defeated, it had bit- 
ten and scratched so vigorously that the dogs 
bore many traces of the bloody struggle. 

All rejoiced in the death of the troublesome 
heper; but our joy was soon turned into sor- 
row, for Trusty — my poor, dear. Trusty — had 
been bitten so dreadfully that the mange soon 
set in, and we were obliged to chain him up, 
— him who had never been chained in his 
whole life before, but was in all respects the 
pattern of what a dog should be. 

It was very pitiful to hear his moans and 
know that nothing could be done to relieve 
him of his agonizing sufferings. O, how I sat 
beside him and wept! wishing so vainly that 
I could-do something for him. What a grief 
to see my beautiful pet, my faithful and de- 
voted companion, in such excruciating pain! 
He would look up at me so imploringly, as if 
to say, ‘“* How I suffer! Can’t you help me?” 

Death soon relieved poor Trusty of his suf- 
ferings; and thankful that Mis misery was 
over, I buried him in my garden under the 
shade of a noble date tree, and I placed an 
epitaph upon his grave, bearing his name, age, 
and a_record of his faithful services. Dear 
Trusty! his memory will ever be cherished. 


THERMOMETRICAL. — No doubt our young 
readers have often observed, when degrees of 
heat and cold are referred to, the word Fahkren- 
heit enclosed in parenthesis, as in this manner, 
“go deg. (Fahrenheit.)” This is done be- 
cause there are two thermometers in use. 
They are called after their respective invent- 
ors, and are known as Reaumur’s Thermom- 
eter, and Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. The 
former is most popular in Germany. They 
differ from each other in their system of nota- 
tion, or thermometrical marks. Boiling heat 
is indicated by Fahrenheit at 210 degrees, and 
by Reaumur at 80 degrees. There is a similar 
variation throughout the scale, and hence it is 
important to know by which thermometer any 
given record Was made. Ss. 


—— TWENTY-FIVE years*ago people who 
went: to concerts and lectures used to grumble 
because the bonnets of the ladies were so large 
as to obstruct the vision of those who sat be- 
hind them. 


= 
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THE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS ao 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 

strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The ture should 
correspond with the emphasis. e asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE 
WEST. 


BY BEV. G. H. HEPWORTH. 


OTHING is more EvipDENT than 

this: that 'tNgw ENGLAND and 
the ' West will write the NExT page 
of American history. I BELIEVE this, 
because the West is *GROWING more 
rapidly than any other part of the 
country. The tens of THOUSANDS 
who emigrate * from the ‘PovERTY 
of the OLD to the *HopgEs of the NEw 
WORLD, anxious to build a HOME at 
once, naturally 1GRAVITATE to that 
vast territory which belongs to any 
one who can level the FoREST and 
till the som. They are a HARDY class 
of men and women. Full of HEALTH 
and vicor, they somehow get into 
the spirit of the age *AT ONCE; and 
so, by means of the PLOUGHS, RAKES, 
REAPING and THRESHING MACHINES, 
conceived by the GENIUS and made 
by the sxrLt of Eastern men, they 
are marching along the highway of 
industry to “socrAL position, ‘PATRI- 
OTISM, and "WEALTH. What a TRANS- 
FORMATION from their surroundings 
in Europe! 

So in a few years the log HUTS on 
the river’s banks have *DISAPPEARED, 
and the THRIFTY, busy town builds 
its SCHOOL-HOUSES and its CHURCHES 
to attest its EARNEST and its HOPEFUL 
work. The little *°viLLaGE on the 
edge of the lake, through which, a 
century ago, a loaded ‘rzAM could 
scarcely find a safe passage, has be- 
come a HUGE and COMMANDING * 
*‘ciTy, claiming the admiration of the 
*wORLD; and built, nor like St. Pe- 
tersburg, by the command of an IM- 
PERIOUS and OBSTINATE * KING, but 
by the royal ‘twiLt and 'GENEROSITY 
of a FREE and AMBITIOUS * PEOPLE. 

If with this immense *COMMERCIAL 
vigor, which attracts:the young men 
of the whole country, there shall be 
interwoven the true spirit of REPUB- 


* 
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LICAN '*socrETY and ‘GOVERNMENT; if a true 
?RADICALISM in politics — the radicalism which 
knows no LOCAL issues, which recognizes no 
“GEOGRAPHICAL lines, but loves the *WHOLE 
country, from OCEAN to OCEAN, and from GULF 
to LAKES—shall keep PACE with this MAGNIF- 
ICENT and RAPID progress; and if, above all, 
a spirit of *jusTICE, ‘MORALITY, and pure !RE- 
LIGION shall CROWN the increasing power of 
the glorious West; if she will only hew the 
corner-stones of her temples of “RELIGION, 
ART, and COMMERCE out of our own ’PLyM- 
ouTH Rock, we will not ENvy her her GREAT- 
NESS, but give HER, and the tens of thousands 
of our New ENGLAND Boys, who are her SINEW 
and her STRENGTH, our hearty *Gop-sPEED, 
proud to believe that when a dozen generations 
shall have passed away, and her TEN millions 
have become a hundred, the dear old “Frac, 
hallowed by the sacred memories of two great 
struggles, will stand for the same *LIBERTY 
and the same REPUBLICAN “JUSTICE between 
ALL classes of which it is the rypr to-day. 
Brethren of the West, we strike PALMs with 
you. New England GREETs you on this an- 
niversary of the national independence. We 
see the 'GLory that awaits you. We believe 
that the tide of humanity, which has already 
swept five hundred miles beyond the Father of 
Waters, will keep its soNWARD course until it 
grazes its herds on the slopes of the *Rocky 
Mountains. We can ALREADY hear the wind 
VIBRATING the Zolian wire that flashes our 
MSMILES and 'TEARS, our *HOPES and FEARS, 
to the Paciric shore; and we can almost hear 
the rattling of the ‘rrarn that starts from a 
Boston depot, that winds through Eastern 
farms, and that strings all the great cities of 
the North upon the same line of light and 
love, waking the echoes in the ‘city by the 
Gotpen Gate. Let us always stand *tro- 
GETHER; and in our GREATNESs let us never 
forget that THAT government ALONE is *LAsT- 
ING that KNows the RIGHT, and has the moral 
COURAGE to brand all *rRAITORS with INFAMY, 
and defend all *mANHOOD in every CLASS and 
of every COLOR. 


‘VENTILATION AN ANCIENT ART. Sventite- 
tion is deemed a very modern art, but this is 
not the fact. Apertures unquestionably made 
for ventilation are found in the pyramid tombs 


of Egypt. Thus thousands of years ago the 
barbarous pagans ventilated the houses of 
their dead, while we scarcely yet know how to 
ventilate the houses of our /iving. Ss. 


—— Catico received its name from Calicut, 
a.city of India. 
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ture many of the other aquatic insects, and 
even small fishes and worms, all of which 
are greedily eaten by the young pirates, their 


N an article published some time since, I 

promised to give Our Boys and Girls some 
more accounts. of our different insects, but 
have been so busy with other matters that I 
have found no opportunity until now to fulfil 
my promise. In the first article it .will be re- 
membered we gave our attention to the butter- 
flies and moths, which we found to possess 
many characteristics in common, one in par- 
ticular, the wings covered with a scale-like 
dust, giving them their name of Lepidoptera, 
from the Greek words Jefis and ptera, mean- 
ing scale-wings. 

We will now turn to another entirely differ- 
ent class of insects, namely, that in which are 
included the dragon-flies, caddis-flies, and all 
others, whose wings are composed of thin, 
crisp membranes, with numerous branching 
nerves running through them, like the fine 
skeletons of leaves which we often notice in 
the dead foliage of trees, which clraracteristic 
gives these insects their generic name of Weu- 
roptera, or, literally, nerve-wings. 

The dragon-flies are among the most inter- 
esting of this group, and it is to their history 
that we will now turn. We have already 
found that all insects pass through several 
stages called metamorphoses. These changes 
of life in the dragon-flies are as characteristic 
and interesting as those of any of the others. 

The eggs are laid by the female in the sum- 
mer time. These eggs are minute, whitish 
objects, which, being deposited in the water of 
fresh-water ponds and sluggish streams, sink 
to the bottom, and in course of time are 
hatched. The young, or larve, are curious 
little things; at first quite small, but soon 
growing larger. Most of my young readers 
have, without doubt, seen some of these 
young ‘‘ devil’s darning-needles” — as they 
are called in the country — when they have 
been out of town, stooping over a spring 
or pond of water for a drink. If they have 
not, I advise them to improve the first op- 
portunitg, and, kneeling down, lean over 
the water and watch the animals and in- 
sects moving about, either on the bottom, 
over the sand or muddy gravel, or swim- 
ming through the clear element.’ Among 
the many curious moving things, almost 
the first to attract the attention will be the 
full-grown larve, or pupe, of the dragon-flies, 
which, when well-grown, resemble the follow- 
ing figure. (Fig. 1.). Watch these. little ani- 
mals, and they will be seen to pursue and cap- 





hunger seeming insatiable. 


While their movements are followed by the 
obseryer’s eyes, as the six-legged insects crawl 
along the bottom of the water, perhaps a stick 
or reed is poked down towards one of them, 
when it gives a sudden dart, and in an instant 
is a foot from its assailant. How did it move 
so quickly? It did not jump, and it has no 
wings. Simply by forcing a strong current of 
water through its body, the recoil, as the jet 
passed from the hind extremity, being suffi- 
cient to propel the insect with considerable 
speed. After a while one is captured and 
placed in a vessel of water and taken home. 
If it is kept in a warm place and supplied 
with a plenty of insects for food, it will thrive 
and grow, and be fully contented; and if the 
patience of its captor is sufficient to care for 
the prisoner until it is fully grown, — that is, 
until it ie from six to eight months from the 
egg, or even longer, — it will be seen one day 
to crawl up the side of the vessel, when, after 
a little while, its skin along its whole back 
will burst open, when, freeing itself from it, 
and pulling out its feet and legs from it, the 


dragon-fly, as we usually see it,-is born, In 
a few hours its crumpled wings have attained 
their full size and strength, and the insect is 
ready for life above the water. 


° 
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We have a large variety of forms among 
these insects — one a_pretty and common spe- 
cies (Fig, 2), the three-spotted, dragon-fly, be- 
cause it has three spots of a smoky color on 
each wing, one at the base near the body, an- 
other near the middle, and the third at the tip. 

Another very pretty species is the Berenice 
dragon-fly. (Fig. 3.) Fig. 3. 

The front of its head 
is bright steel-blue, 
with yellow spots, 
and the black body is 
spotted and banded 
with the same color. 

The habits of the 
dragon-flies are emi- 
nently rapacious, al- 
most their whole lives 
being spent in de- 
stroying other  in- 
sects. 

Many of my young 
readers have doubt- 
less noticed one of 
these hawk-like in- 
sects perching on a twig or leaf basking in 
the rays of the sun. Suddenly, without a 


warning, it left its perch and darted. away 


in pursuit of a roving butterfly, or moth, or 
other insect. With wonderful rapidity the 
pursuer followed the fugitive, and the flight 
was but a short one before the luckless insect 
was caught, its wings and legs torn off by the 
dragon-fly, who then proceeded to feed upon 
the plump body of its victim. Such an inci- 
dent is of every hour’s occurrence in a sum- 
mer’s day, and we can readily see how im- 
mensely beneficial it is in thus destroying 
myriads of noxious insects. 

Doubtless every boy and girl who has passed 
a week in the country has destroyed one of 
these rapacious insects that had flown into the 
open windows of the house, and was busily en- 
gaged in picking off the flies from the ceiling 
and walls and eating them. But if I assure 
all such that the dragon-fly is perfectly harm- 
less to human handlers, that it cannot bite, 
nor sting, nor wound in any way; that if it is 
left alone in a room it will in a few hours kill 
all those disgusting insects, the flies, and those 
musical wretches, the mosquitoes, I think that 
hereafter, when one penetrates into a dwelling 
where one of my readers.may chance to be, it 
will be -left unmolested in the pursuit of. its 
beneficial labors, and even protected from the 
attacks of those who know-nothing of its 
habits, or who are. unreasonably prejudiced 
against it. 











THE WORLD'S BASE BALL MATOH. 


N the 13th of August, 1867, there will com- 

mence one of the most interesting and 
exciting base ball matches the world has ever 
witnessed, at Detroit, Michigan, between the 
principal clubs of the United States, as well as 
several from abroad. It will be begun the day 
mentioned above, and continue until all the 
numerous and costly prizes are distributed, 
which in all amount to several thousand dol- 
lars, together with several citizens’ prizes. 
The exhibition is under the auspices of the 
Detroit Club, the winner of several champion 
matches, and the champion club of the state; 
and under its able management the match 
cannot be otherwise than a success, and the 
prospects now are certainly favorable. Among 
the prizes the following may be named : — 

First prize, $300 in greenbacks and a gold- 
mounted rosewood bat. The second and re- 
maining prizes, which are divided into three 
classes, are a silver tea set, gold and silver 
balls, — regulation size, —- opera glasses, a solid 
silver trumpet, silver ice-pitcher, all appropri- 
ately engraved; sets of field flags, &c. 

There are several other magnificent prizes 
in course of manufacture. 

If you wish me to send you the full score of 
this great world’s match, I will do so as soon 
as it comes off. 

The Detroit Club deserves great credit for 
their endeavors to please the public by giving 
to them the finest exhibition of the most uni- 
versally admired game of the day, and it will 
not go unappreciated. 

J. B. Howser. 


Matcu Game. — The Union Base Ball Club 
of Morrisania, Westchester County, New York, 
recently visited Utica, and played:a match game 
with the Utica Base Ball Club with the follow- 
ing result: Uticas 26; Unions 49. 


—— Put your coat on after you have been 
exercising vigorously in warm weather, even 
though it may feel uncomfortable; for a severe 
cold, an attack of rheumatism, or a lung fever, 
is paying too dear for any sport. 
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656. Harrisburg. 657. Utica. 658. ‘To err 
is human; to forgive, divine. 659. Killarney. 
660. MALE, bale. 661. Vale. 662. Hale. 663. 
Sale. 664. Gale. 665. Tale. 666. Yale. 667. 
Xale. 668. Pale. 669. (Spar) e (tea) (he) 
(164 feet = rod) (and) s (pea) (oil) (tea) (he) 
(child) — Spare the rod and spoil the child. 
670. 1. Shad. 2. Idaho. 3. Lull. 4. Veal. 
5- Era. 6. Rear— Sr-ver Dotiar. 671. Sag- 
inaw. 672. Salt. 673. Wabash. 674. So age. 
675. Cimarron. 676.-Shenandoah. 677. Dal- 
ton. 678. Aberdeen. 679. Baton Rouge. 680. 
Nashville. 681. Potosi. 682. Racine. 683. 
Madison. 684. Andover. 685. Tarboro’. 686. 
Edenton. 687. Dover. 688. Oxford. 689. Late 
—tale. 690. Read—dear. 691. Team— meat. 
692. Kin — ink. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


° & 


& 


AHNM 


ENIGMA. 


695. It is composed of 14 letters. 

The 10, 13, 12, 6, 4, 3 means decayed. 

The 7, 8, 9, 2, 10 grows on rose bushes. 

The 14, 1, 5, 7 is a bird’s house. 

The whole is a character in one of Oliver 
Optic’s stories. YORICK. 

Avec TETEs. 

696. Prefix to an article of apparel, and make 
a pronoun. 697. Prefix to what you possess, 
and make a village. 698. Prefix to an English 
title, and make a precious stone. 699. Prefix 
to a kind of tree, and make a ship’s rudder. 
700. Prefix to part of the body, and it is to 
injure. 7o1. Prefix to a kind of liquor, and 
make a strong wind. Harry HAsTINGs. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Dovsre Acrostic, 

in which the initials form a large ¢ity, and the 
finals the country in which it is situated : — 

7o2z. 1. A bay of the United States. 2. A 
river of Canada. 3. One of the United States. 
4. A cape on the coast of Asia. 5. One of the 
Philippine Islands. 6. A country of Africa. 7. 
A mountain in Europe. Georce Gimney. 


703. REBus. 


As 


ah 


REVERSIONS. 


704. Reverse wicked, leaving to dwell. 705. 
The middle, leaving obscure. 706. To pull, 
leaving part of a city. 707. Talk, leaving a 
sack: 708. Reverse a preposition, leaving a 
large wooden vessel. 709. Swiftness, leaving 
the seas. 710. To reproach, leaving a deceiver. 
711. A repository, leaving the point of a pen. 
712. Fresh, leaving a fleshy excrescence. 713. 
A beverage, leaving a darky. 

Guy MANNERING. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
714. My first is in tea, but not in ale; 
My second is in shell, but not in snail; 
My third is in brave, but not in bold; 
My fourth is in lead, but not in gold; 
My fifth is in lean, but not in fat; 
My sixth is in puss, but not in cat; 
My seventh is in hate, but not in love; 
My eighth is in quail, but not in dove; 
My ninth is in blow, but not in hit; 
My tenth is ia bite, but not in bit; 
My eleventh is in daughter, but not in son; 
My whole is of use to every one. 

Lorain LINCOLN. 





OUR BOYS 








E should like to insert the whole of Jo- 
siah Trinkle’s letter, but must limit our 
desires to the “‘ syncopations,” as the greatest 
novelty. — We shall use all or a portion of 
Cotic’s numeral puzzles. — Osceola’s. hamlet 
shall be kept. Is the cake matter original? — 
We keep. the riddle of A. E. R. Is it original? 
Mr. Th. M., for the benefit of our corre- 
spondent, and his supposed friend, B. P. H., 
says that ‘British Birds’ Eggs and Nests,” by 
the Rev. O. O. Atkinson, is published in Lon- 
don, by Routledge, who have a branch: house 
at 416 Broome Street, New York. — We.really 
do not see the point of Louis La G.’s charade. 
— Fred C. E——s’s “‘ curious sentence” shall 
have a hearing. — George Gimney’s transpo- 
sitions are accepted. 

E. F. M. sends us a huge pile of rebuses, 
most of them very good, from which we can 
only take a single one — “ Dartmouth.” — 
From Osceola’s big batch we take a couple of 
short charades. — We did not suppose that any 
one person could guess so many of our geo- 
graphical transpositions till we heard from 
R.C. P., Jr.; but his enigma, unfortunately, 
is not within our rule in No. 20. — Sammy 
Sitstill has had his first volume bound. The 
printers are at work on ‘* Shamrock and This- 
tle.” “Chair” will not do for the first syllable 
of Cherokee, but we take the cross-word. — 
We accept Vesta’s cross-word, though it is 
rather long. 

Harry Hastings likes the second volume very 
much, and would be willing to pay eight cents 
for the next volume. We should like to give 
two pages of Head Work, but it would not do 
— many of our readers never look at it. The 
charades are placed on file. — Cliff ‘Clipper’s 
double acrostic shall have a place. — E. O. B.’s 
cross-words are not in rhyme, as they should 
be. — Th. M. informs B. P. of the following 
books about birds’ eggs: *¢ Laishley’s British 
Birds’ Eggs,” Routledge; ‘ Brewer’s North 
American Ovlogy,” Appleton, N. Y. — We 
thank Engineer for his kind words, and glad- 
ly welcome him to the “ badge” family; but 
his rebuses are old. At some future time, 
when we are less crowded, we should like. the 
locomotive. 


AND GIRLS: 
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G. F. T.’s conundrums are good, and we take 
them, and the reversions, for there is a scafci- 
ty of both; but “Air” is not quite clear enough 
to be instructive. . What is an inch of air? — 
We have before accepted the best one of John- 
ny Jumpup’s geographical rebuses. — We take 
C. M. T.’s cross-word. — We will use one of 
J. A. D.’s later rebuses; he will find others in 
our Head Work by looking over back num- 
bers. — Thomas, box 2672; New York, wishés 
to become acquainted with some of Our Boys 
and Girls, and would be glad to receive any of 
their autographs. — P. C. has obtained one 
subscriber, and another, all but the money, — 
rather important, Pearl, — and thinks we put 
bad things in the Play Ground of Nos. 25 and 29. 
Pearl is too modest by half; so modest he did 
not send the answer to his enigma, and we must 
throw it into Lake Ontario or the waste basket. 
— We accept one of J. B. W.’s charades. — 
R. B. W.: the postage of the Magazine is 
twenty cents a year. 

Martyr will find the White Sea in one of our 
back numbers; but ‘‘ Indiana” is very good, 
and shall go to the engraver. — Rip Van Win- 
kle wants Gold Pen's autograph, box 493, Al- 
bany. Harry Hastings hails from Roxbury, 
Mass., and not Albany. — C. W. B. wants 
something about gymnastics, and would like 
to be acquainted with some of the “ badge” 
family, who are invited to send their auto- 
graphs to box 1938, New York. — Harry Has- 
tings, July 19, sends Avec Tézes, which we will 
use for variety’s sake. — Josiah Trinkle’s ‘man 
with three stars” is accepted; and his caution 
about the mallets is “given out” for the Play 
Ground. 

We must refer Knickerbocker to our enigma 
rule in the Letter-Bag of No. 20. — G. H. W.’s 
decapitations have all been used. —Jim Nas- 
tic’s cross-word is good; but the anagrams are 
better, and we take only one thing. — Guy 
Mannering likes “‘ Breaking Away ” even bet- 
ter than “‘The Starry Flag.” Two or three 
others have written us the same idea, and the 
editor feels greatly relieved. The reversions 
shall be used. — We will send Osceola’s rebus 
on the book, in a modified form, to the en- 
graver. — A. P. H.’s enterprise is very credita- 
ble, and no doubt he will improve the appear- 
ance of his paper in due time. 

£ writes us a pleasant letter about our allit- 
erative correspondents and the badge. We 
shall give the latter serious consideration very 
soon, and then we may announce a brilliant 
scheme. — W. G. E.’s enigma shall have a 
place. He lives in the ‘‘ Dominion of ,Can- 
ada,” but likes his American cousins very 
much; and calls us ‘‘ uncle.” 








OUR BOYS AND GIRLS: 














OuRBoys- Giris 


OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








DEI GRATIA, AGAIN. 


OME of our older readers seem to be very 

much disturbed by the article in No. 27 — 
“Divine Right.” ‘ Correspondent,” whose 
children take Our Boys AND GiR~Ls, is anx- 
ious that they should have a just and correct 
idea of other countries, as well as their own. 
We sympathize with him, and are very much 
obliged to any person who will take the trouble 
to correct any errors or misstatements we may 
unintentionally publish. In the present in- 
stance, however, we believe “‘the boot is on 
the other leg,” and our critic is decidedly 
wrong. 

“* Correspondent” thinks that “‘ Dei gratia” 
— By the grace of God— on the English coin 
is used simply in a reverential spirit, and that 
Queen Victoria, when she permits the phrase 
to be appended to her name, merely means to 
say, “I am, by the grace of God, and not by 
any merit of my own, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” He adds, that any one would 
infer, from the article in No. 27, that she would 
have the people believe she received her com- 
mission direct from the Almighty, and that 
only one European sovereign —the Pope of 
Rome — makes any such claim. 

We refer our correspondent to Lord Brough- 
am’s Political Philosophy, Vol. I., from page 
40 to 63, inclusive; and also to Westminster 
Review for April, 1862, Article IX.: “‘ France 
and Napoleon III.” English authority ought 
to satisfy our critic. It is not said, in the arti- 
cle referred to, that Victoria makes any great 
pretensions to a divine right; only that the 
old formula is still continued, though the 
theory on which it was based was overthrown 
in 1688. The statement in the article might 
have been stronger, and still have been true. 

“‘ With all the veneration for royalty which 
marks our High Church and King party,” 
says Lord Brougham, in the volume above 
named (p. 63), ‘‘ the most enthusiastic of them 
would hardly now say, even in a public meet- 
ing, — much less in a grave, written discourse, 
— least of all in a scientific treatise, — that 
*kings are mortal gods on earth,’ unto whom 
‘the living God hath lent his name, as a great 
honor.’ The lovers of pure monarchy are con- 
tent to rest its claims on far more humble 
grounds than those occupied by the Stuarts 





and their.supporters. But the fardamental 
principle is thé same, and its consequences as 
fruitful as ever of evil. They will never give 
up the notion that kings have an interest of 
their own, which is quite apart from their 
trust, and which is to be consulted for the sake 
of the king, and not for his subjects.” 

Albert Edward was born to be a king, the 
successor to the throne occupied by his moth- 
er. He will not reign by his own choice, or 
by the choice of his subjects. James I. claimed 
that his commission to rule came direct from 
God. All the Stuart family, directly or indi- 
rectly, asserted the same thing, and “ Dei gra- 
tia” was the statement of this idea. When 
and where did Victoria ever repudiate the 
idea? When and where did she ever give it 
the interpretation of our correspondent? If 
Edward VII., when he ascends the throne, adds 
“Dei gratia” to his name on the coins, we 
shall understand him to say, ‘‘I was born a 
king; no man or body of men made me king; 
God made me king, ‘and I rule ‘ Dei gratia.’” 


MEXIOO. 


AXIMILIAN, late Emperor of Mexico, 
has been tried by court-martial, sen- 
tenced to death, and executed, together with 
several native generals who espoused his cause. 
The feelings of the Liberals — the party which 
has been fighting the emperor and the French 
invaders — were so strongly incensed against 
the emperor that all the efforts of the civilized 
world, including the United States, were un- 
availing to save him. In the course of the 
bloody warfare carried on between the Im- 
perialists and the Liberals, Maximilian issued 
an order declaring that Mexicans found in 
arms against the imperial government should 
be regarded as robbers and murderers, and 
treated accordingly. This cruel order was 
carried into execution; and in the hour of the 
emperor’s misfortunes his victorious enemies 
urge it against him, and treat him as he 
treated others. This order sealed his doom. 
Personally Maximilian was a brave, noble, 
and engaging man; and while many will re- 
gret his fate, they will also regret that he lent 
himself to acts which appear atrocious even in 
Mexico, where justice is not wont to prevail. 


Ten MonTHs IN Brazit, by Captain John 
Codman, published by Lee and Shepard, is 
not only a very readable, but an exceedingly 
instructive and valuable book. The captain 
handles his subject without gloves; and those 
who think of emigrating to that wonderful 
land had better read it before they go. 








